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isso. designed, as Mr. Gladstone said, " to hide from
view the acts of the Ministry/' they were neither
unfounded nor extravagant Home Rule was a
political question, to be settled by argument and
reason. The social and agrarian disturbance of
Ireland in the spring of 1880 demanded the imme-
diate application of the best remedies that states-
manship could provide. But, whatever may have
been Lord Beaconsfield's intentions, the contest
was fought without reference to Home Rule.
The General When Parliament was formally dissolved on the
S8eo.tionof 24th of March, Mr. Gladstone had been for a week
in Midlothian, renewing and colouring his indict-
ment against the whole policy of Lord Beacons-
field's Administration at home and abroad. He
set the note for the Liberal party, and the chief
theme of his splendid, inexhaustible eloquence was
foreign affairs. "To disparage eloquence," says
Mr. Morley, " is to depreciate mankind,"* and Mr.
Gladstone's eloquence was a powerful agent in
the General Election of 1880. But there were
other forces at work. Lord Hartington, who made
no attempt to be eloquent, delivered more speeches
than Mr. Gladstone, and his argumentative duel in
Lancashire with the most active of the Ministers,
Mr. Cross, increased his reputation as a statesman.
It had been his own wish to retire from the lead
of his party in the House of Commons after the
first Midlothian campaign in the autumn of 1879.2
But he was overruled, and he could not have
been more active in the struggle if Mr. Gladstone
had never returned to public life. The main
feature of Liberal strategy was direct attack, and
their positive proposals were few. Chief among
them was the enlargement of the franchise in
counties, which even Mr. Lowe reluctantly

1 Morle/8 Life of Gladstone, ii. 594.
2 Lord Selborae's Memorials, part ii. vol. i, 471.